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SEMITIC PROPHECY 



JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



For a long time prophecy was looked upon as an exclusively 
Israelitish institution, as that which lifted Israel head and shoulders 
above all competitors in the sphere of religion. This point of view 
was inevitable as long as the opinion prevailed that Israel was " the 
peculiar people," isolated on every side from the world about her, 
having connection only with the God above her. But that opinion 
has now been retired into the ever more thickly populated limbo of 
outworn and outgrown dogmas. It is impossible for the historian 
any longer to treat the Hebrew nation as a thing apart. By birth 
they were members of the great Semitic family. Nothing pertaining 
to the Semite was wholly foreign to the Hebrew. Semitic blood 
flowed in Israel's veins; Semitic ideas rounded out her mental horizon; 
Semitic impulses and passions furnished the content of Israel's 
emotions. Israel's whole social, intellectual, and spiritual back- 
ground was through and through Semitic. 

Not only so, but at one time or another in her experience she was 
brought into vital contact with all of the great civilizations of antiquity. 
Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, all in turn made their contribution to the life and thought of 
Israel. The great outstanding and enduring feature of Israel's life 
was her willingness to borrow from her neighbors. Probably no 
nation has manifested so great an openness of mind and heart as she. 
Yet there was nothing of slavish dependence in her attitude. She 
exhibited a wonderful selective power in the things she took, and in 
many a case the touch of Israel was transforming. It is now generally 
recognized that not a single institution of Israel's life was exclusively 
Hebraic. Quantitatively speaking, that which united the Hebrew to 
the neighboring peoples far outweighed that which differentiated 
him from them. His pre-eminence was wholly in the sphere of 
quality and degree. 
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We are now prepared, therefore, for consideration of the proposi- 
tion that prophecy was shared alike by all the Semitic peoples. If 
sacrifice, priesthood, temple, clean and unclean, circumcision, Sab- 
bath, sabbatical year, atonement, fasts, feasts, rnasseboth, teraphim, 
blood-revenge, oracles, prayers, and psalms are all held in common by 
the Semitic world, why should we expect prophecy to form an excep- 
tion? Such an expectation becomes even less reasonable when we 
recall the primitive character of the early Hebrew prophets. We 
see them roving about in bands somewhat like the howling dervishes 
of Mohammedanism (I Sam. 10:5); we hear that one of their great 
ones, at times at least, was compelled to call in music to superinduce 
the prophetic trance (II Kings 3:15); we discover that the prophetic 
spirit was contagious and that thus men became subject to an attack 
of prophetic possession whether they would or no (I Sam. 19: 19-21) ; 
we gaze in astonishment upon King Saul lying prostrate in the dust 
and stark naked for a day and a night, a victim of prophetic ecstacy 
(I Sam. 19:22-24); we learn that the seer, or "man of God," was 
looked upon as capable of finding lost articles and ready to do so for a 
consideration (I Sam. 9:5-10). These and other things of the same 
general character reveal the early Hebrew seer to us as a crude, 
fanatical ecstatic, having much in common with the Greek iidvns 
or soothsayer. This comparison, of course, does not exhaust the 
resources of the primitive Hebrew prophet, but it shows us that the 
roots of prophecy strike deep into the soil of human nature in general. 
We should have no difficulty in showing that this type of prophet was 
not the exclusive possession of the Hebrew. The Old Testament itself 
furnishes us examples in the case of Balaam, son of Beor (Num. 22 : 5), 
and again in that of the prophets of Baal whom Elijah defeated upon 
Mount Carmel, who, whether Israelites or not, in any case were the 
product of the Baalism of Tyre. In Assyria, also, dreams and oracles 
played an important part, constituting a " regular means of com- 
munication between man and the gods." 1 Oracles were sought by 
Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, and the kings in general upon all sorts 
of occasions, public and private. 2 By means of them, the kings seek 

1 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 338 ff., 379. 

2 Cf. C. D. Gray's translations of some oracles of Esarhaddon in R. F. Harper's 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, 414 ff. 
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from the gods guidance and light upon the outcome of their plans. 
The function of the seer, diviner, and soothsayer in Assyria therefore 
frequently took on national significance, thus being suggestive of 
Israelitish prophecy in its higher development. For example, when 
Ashurbanipal, after the capture of Babylon, propitiated the outraged 
gods by the purification of their shrines, it was done by direction of the 
guild of soothsayers. On another occasion, Ashurbanipal, just as he 
was setting out for a campaign against Elam, poured out his soul in 
supplication for aid to Ishtar, and later in the same night was com- 
forted by receiving a revelation from her. As he himself tells the 
story : 

Toward the end of the night in which I had addressed myself to her, a seer 
lay down and dreamed a dream; and Ishtar showed him a vision of the night 
which he related to me as follows: "Ishtar who dwells in Arbela entered with 
her quivers hanging down on the right side and on the left. In her hand she 
held a bow, and a sharp war-sword she drew from its sheath and held before 
her. Like the mother that bore thee, she speaks with thee, she calls thee. Ishtar, 

the exalted among the gods, establisheth thy fate Whither thy face is set, 

thither go I. Thou didst say to her: l Whithersoever thou goest, will I go with 
thee, O queen of the gods.' She replied to thee: 'Thou mayest stay here; where 
the shrine of Nabu is, eat food, drink wine, make music, and exalt my deity, 
until I go forth and complete that work and give thee the wish of thy heart. 
Let not thy countenance pale nor thy feet totter.' In her good mother-love she 
hid thee and protected thy whole body. Before her will a flame flash forth, and 
for the destruction of thine enemies will she cause it to go forth abroad. Against 
Teumman, King of Elam, against whom she is enraged, has she set her face." 3 

This narrative irresistibly calls to mind the corresponding scene 
when Ahab and Jehoshaphat sought to know the will of Yahweh 
concerning the expedition against Ramoth Gilead and finally called 
in Micaiah ben Imlah. 

In connection with the revolt of Shamash-shumukin, king of 
Babylon and brother of Ashurbanipal, the following episode is 
narrated : 

At that time a certain seer was lying asleep during the night, and he saw a 
vision, thus: On the disk of Sin (i.e., the moon) there was written as follows: 
"Whoever plots evil against Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, and begins hostilities 
against him, I will send an evil death upon. I will bring his life to an end by 

3 See Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, II, 251 f. 
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the swift, iron dagger, the firebrand, famine, or the devastation of Gira" (i.e., the 
pest-god). I heard these things and I trusted in the word of Sin, my lord. 4 

The Assyrian and Babylonian prophet, diviner, or soothsayer was 
always of the priestly class and connected with a shrine, therein 
differing it is true, from men like Amos and Micah, but on the other 
hand, furnishing an exact parallel in this respect to a seer like Samuel, 
who combined in himself the functions of priest and prophet. In 
contrast with the higher reaches of prophecy in Israel, the prophets 
of Babylon never succeeded in disengaging themselves from the 
meshes of sorcery, witchcraft, magic, and necromancy. Nor, at 
least so far as we at present know, did they ever deal with the ills of 
the social order and present themselves in behalf of the gods as ardent 
champions of the poor and the oppressed. But a new inscription 
may at any moment reveal them to us in a new and better light. 

Another close parallel to Old Testament prophecy is furnished us 
by the little kingdom of Byblos, in Northern Syria. The time of 
the occurrence was about noo B.C. The occasion of the prophecy 
was an embassy from Hrihor, high-priest of Amon at Thebes, to 
Zakar-Baal, prince of Byblos. The envoy, Wenamon, was com- 
missioned to secure from Zakar-Baal sufficient cedar from the 
Lebanons for the building of a new sacred barge for the god Amon. 
After various delays and vicissitudes, Wenamon arrived at Byblos. 5 
Here his ill-fortune continued, for having come in a merchant- 
vessel instead of in a royal ship, and lacking the usual costly gifts 
and other credentials of an Egyptian envoy, he was refused recogni- 
tion by Zakar-Baal and was ordered to return whence he came. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the order of dismissal was renewed 
every day for nineteen days, Wenamon persisted in remaining and 
urging his claim upon the refractory prince. At last, just as he was 
on the eve of re-embarking for Egypt, having already sent his baggage 
aboard, and waiting only for the darkness that he might carry the 
image of his discredited god aboard under its friendly cover, he was 
requested to remain and was granted an interview by the prince as a 

4 See my translation of the "Annals of Ashurbanipal," published in R. F. Harper's 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, p. 108. 

5 For the full story of the expedition see J. H. Breasted's Ancient Records of 
Egypt, IV, 274 ff. 
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result of which he was able to carry through his mission to success. 
The reason for the sudden change of heart upon the part of the prince 
is told by Wenamon as follows: "Now when he (Zakar-Baal) sacri- 
ficed to his gods, the god seized one of his noble youths, making him 
frenzied, so that he said : Bring (the god) hither ! Bring the messenger 
of Amon who hath him. Send him and let him go." Thereupon, the 
king profoundly impressed by this message summoned Wenamon to 
his presence. 

The points of resemblance between this episode and the activity of 
the Hebrew prophet are clear. There is the same ecstatic state which 
as in Israel is attributed to divine possession. Further, the prophetic 
personage is apparently not a priestly official of any sort, but a man 
of high rank at the court, reminding us somewhat of Isaiah's position. 
Yet again the prophet does not fear to run diametrically counter to 
the royal will in bidding the king be courteous to a political representa- 
tive whom he has thus far treated with the greatest discourtesy. 
Not only so, but the prophecy comes on the occasion of a national 
crisis, or at least it probably seemed such to the " noble youth." The 
prophet fears that the rude dismissal of the Egyptian envoy may 
involve Byblos in war with the great Egyptian empire, for which he 
probably entertained a much greater respect and fear than did his 
master, Zakar-Baal. He broods upon the danger of the king's 
course, until he is impelled to speak words of warning in the name 
of his god and in behalf of his country. Here we approach very close 
to the heart of Hebrew prophecy. 

The most striking parallel to Old Testament prophecy, however, 
comes to us from Egypt. The source of our knowledge concerning 
this is known as the Leiden papyrus, No. 344. Though long studied 
by Egyptologists, the difficulty of the text, due to its illegibility, 
obscurity, and fragmentary character, was so great that not until the 
year 1903 6 was any true insight into the nature of its contents obtained, 
and even then much was left to be illuminated by further study. 
But in the year 1909 there appeared from the press a study of this 
document by Alan H. Gardiner, bearing the title, Admonitions of 
an Egyptian Sage (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs). This work containing 

6 H. O. Lange, " Prophezeiungen eines agyptischen Weisen," Sitzungsberichte der 
Koniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1903), pp. 601-10. 
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text, transliteration, translation, and introduction is henceforth the 
editio prince ps. It renders the text of the papyrus accessible and 
intelligible to all scholars. Few texts can be of greater interest or 
significance to the students of the Old Testament. 

The date of the text is at present in large measure an open question. 
Sethe assigns it to the Hyksos period (ca. 1675-1575 B.C.), while 
Gardiner vacillates between this date and the period between the 
Sixth and Eleventh Dynasties of Egypt (2475-2160). In either case, 
the document comes from a period centuries earlier than the first- 
known appearance of prophecy in Israel. The contents of the docu- 
ment make it evident that an individual named Ipuwer is represented 
as delivering a long and impassioned discourse in the presence of the 
king and his courtiers. What the occasion was that called forth this 
speech we do not know. As Gardiner suggests, he may either have 
suffered some injustice which made him seem to himself to be the 
typical victim of an administration that was plunging all his fellow- 
citizens into disaster and suffering; or he may have been called in 
by the king for advice; or like Amos at Bethel, he may have gone to 
court voluntarily, driven by an inner conviction that was like fire in 
his bones. In any case, he hesitates not to lay bare before the eye 
of the king the terrible wickedness and consequent misery and disaster 
that confront the observant citizen on every side. The conditions he 
describes may be suggested by a collection of some citations from his 
address: 7 

The door-[keepers] say: Let us go and plunder. The washerman refuses ( ?) 
to carry his load. A man looks upon his son as his enemy. The virtuous man 
walks in mourning( ?) on account of that which has happened in the land. The 
wrong-doer is everywhere. Plague is throughout the land. Blood is every- 
where. Crocodiles are glutted(?) with what they have captured, men go to 
them of their own accord. Forsooth, hair has fallen out for everyone. Great and 
small say: I wish I might die. Little children say( ?): He ought never to have 
caused me to live(?). Forsooth, all animals, their hearts weep. Cattle moan 
because of the state of the land. A man strikes his brother, (the son) of his 
mother. The roads are guarded. Men sit over the bushes until the benighted 
(traveler) comes, in order to plunder his burden. What is upon him is taken 

7 The translation of A. H. Gardiner is used throughout this article. It should be 
borne in mind that, unless otherwise mentioned, the sentences grouped together here 
and in the following citations do not follow one another closely in the papyrus, but 
are scattered widely throughout the document. 
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away. He is belabored^ ?) with blows of the stick, and slain wrongfully. For- 
sooth, grain has perished on every side. (People) are stripped of clothes, spices ( ?) 
and oil. Everybody says: there is none. The storehouse is ruined. Its keeper 
is stretched upon the ground. The poor man begs All is ruin. 

One element in the situation that seems to overwhelm Ipuwer is 
found in the apparently almost complete subversion of the social 
order. This is depicted for us in the following language : 

Forsooth, poor men are become owners of good things. He who could make 
for himself no sandals is now the possessor of riches. The wealthy are in mourn- 
ing; the poor man is full of joy. Every tongue says: Let us suppress him the 
powerful among us. Forsooth, the land turns round as does the potter's wheel. 
Good things are in the land, (yet) the mistresses of houses say: Would that we 
had something to eat. The builders of pyramids have become field laborers. 
The son of a man of rank is no longer distinguished from him who has no such 
father. The children of princes are dashed against the walls. Those who were 
clad in fine linen are beaten. He who was a (notable) does commissions him- 
self. Noble ladies suffer like slave girls. All female slaves are free with their 
tongues. When their mistress speaks it is irksome to the servants. She who 
looked at her face in the water is possessor of a mirror. Poor men come and go 
in the great houses. The children of princes are cast out( ?) in the streets. He 
who knows says it is so. He who is ignorant says No. He who does not know 
it does good in his eyes. He who could make for himself no coffin is (now) 
(possessor) of a treasury (?). He who never slept upon walls(?) is (now) the 
possessor of a bed. He who could not build himself a cell is (now) possessor of 
walls. The possessor of wealth (now) passes the night thirsting. He who 
begged for himself his dregs is now the possessor of bowls full to overflowing( ?) . 
The possessors of robes are (now) in rags. Behold the poor of the land become 
rich, and (the possessor) of property has become one who has nothing. 

An extremely serious feature of the situation is indicated by Ipuwer' s 
statements regarding the general disrespect for law. For example: 

Forsooth, the splendid( ?) judgment-hall, its writings are taken away. Public 

offices are opened and (their) census lists are taken away — [officials] are 

slain and their writings are taken away. The laws of the judgment hall are cast 
forth; men walk upon (them) in the public places; poor men break them up( ?) 
in the streets. Two things are done that have never been for long time past; 
the king is taken away by poor men. Behold a few lawless men have ventured 
to despoil the land of the kingship. The secrets of the kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt are divulged. Behold the judges of the land are driven out 
through the land. 

One striking thing about the speech of Ipuwer is the fact that like 
the prophets of the Old Testament he apparently stands in no awe 
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of his king, but fearlessly charges him to his face with being himself 
responsible in large measure for the prevailing conditions. He 
addresses his king thus: 

Taste, knowledge, and truth are with thee. Confusion is what thou dost put 
throughout the land together with the noise of tumult. Behold one uses violence 
against another. People conform to that which thou hast commanded. If three 
men journey upon a road, they are found to be two men; the greater number 

slay the less It is because thou hast acted so( ?) as to bring these things 

about(?). Thou hast spoken falsehood Would that thou mightest taste 

some of these miseries. Then wouldst thou say .... 

Apparently he charges the king with having been subservient to 
the will of the powerful regardless of the effect of such proceeding upon 
the public welfare. Speaking to the king directly he says : 

To be ignorant of it is what is pleasant in their hearts. Thou hast done 
what is good in their hearts. Thou hast nourished people with it. 

To add to the horrors of the situation, the land apparently is in 
the throes of a foreign invasion. Accompanying this condition of 
material and moral degeneration, it is not surprising to find that 
Ipuwer also discerns spiritual decay. Men are doubting the existence 
of God, and acting as though he were not. "Forsooth, the hot- 
headed (?) man says: if I knew where God is, then would I make 
offerings unto him." 

The unfavorable elements in this piece of literature when it is 
compared with the prophetic writings of Israel, stand out in clear 
relief. A polytheistic religion lies behind all of Ipuwer's statements. 
Magic, at least when performed for legitimate ends, is accepted as 
commendable, and an exposure of its secrets is deplored. As repara- 
tion to the gods for the sins of the land, the prophet prescribes ritual- 
istic performances after the manner of Babylonia, rather than repent- 
ance and faith as was the wont of the prophets of Israel. Ipuwer urges 

to fumigate with incense and to offer water in a jar in the early morning. Remem- 
ber to erect flagstaffs and to carve stelae, the priest purifying the temples and 
the god's house being plastered (white) like milk; (remember) to make fragrant 
the perfume of the horizon and to perpetuate bread-offerings. Remember to 
observe regulations and to adjust dates. (Remember) to remove him who 
enters upon the priestly office in impurity of body(?). That is to perform it 
wrongfully. That is corruption of heart( ?). 

Still further, it must be confessed that there is no ringing note of 
sympathy with the poor, such as glorified the prophecy of Israel. 
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The Egyptian prophet's anger and sympathy are aroused indeed; not 
so much however because the weak are oppressed as because the 
established order of society is overthrown. Whereas the Hebrew 
prophet was the champion of the poor, the Egyptian is in this case, 
at least, the defender of law and order. It is unseemly in his eyes 
that the conditions should be reversed as they have been so that poor 
and rich have changed places. 

Yet again, there is an almost total lack of logical order in this 
prophetic writing as it has come down to us. This to be sure is a 
fault shared by some of the Hebrew prophecies, but it is not a char- 
acteristic of Hebrew prophecy at its best. Repetition, irrelevancy 
and abrupt transition are unpleasingly frequent in Ipuwer's discourse. 
This sort of thing compels us to raise the question whether or not 
modern scholarship has gone too far in its demand of the Hebrew 
prophets that they give us smooth and logical discourses. 

Nor is there apparently any sense on Ipuwer's part of a divine 
commission. He makes no claim to speak as the representative of 
the gods. Unless this be entirely due to the fragmentary character 
of the narrative from which several portions are lacking, it separates 
Ipuwer widely from the prophets of Israel. The very word prophet 
in its Hebrew home designated the bearer of that name as spokesman 
of Yahweh. Their influence with the people was largely due to the 
recognition they received of their right to declare the oracles of God. 

While all this and more may be said in the way of unfavorable 
criticism, it is none the less true that the resemblance to Hebrew 
prophecy is remarkably close. The unflinching courage shown by 
Ipuwer in pressing home upon the king his responsibility for the 
disastrous state of affairs is parallel to Nathan's "Thou art the man." 
The entire absence of the ecstatic element and of everything in the 
way of fanaticism is suggestive of Hebrew prophecy at its best. The 
resolute exposure of the ills of society of which the narrative is full is 
in keeping with the very essence of Old Testament prophecy. 
Nowhere else in the Semitic world save in Israel so far as we now 
know was there anything approximating this study of society from 
the moral point of view. 8 Furthermore, this capacity of the Egyptian 
to detach himself from the social state to which he belonged and to 

8 Cf. J. H. Breasted, "The Earliest Social Prophet," The American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1910, pp. 114 ff. 
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make the society of his day the object of his study is manifested here 
in any case centuries before anything of the same sort presents itself 
in Hebrew literature. Not only so but it is quite evident that Ipuwer 
was not the first in Egypt to strike out new paths in social study. 
His work presupposes that of forerunners who have created a style 
and method for him. Here is a man who like the prophets of Israel 
dared to assume the attitude of a judge toward his own generation 
which he weighed in the balances and found wanting. When we 
remember that this was the supreme function of the Hebrew prophet 
we at once see how important this point of contact between Egypt 
and Israel becomes. It is a fact that immediately raises questions as 
to the character and closeness of the literary and spiritual relations 
of the two peoples. 

One more point of resemblance must be noted. It is found in the 
following portion of Ipuwer's discourse: 

He bringeth( ?) coolness upon that which is hot. It is said he is the herds- 
man of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When his herds are few, he passes 
the day to gather them together, their hearts being on fire(?). Would that he 
had perceived their nature in the first generation (of men) ; then he would have 
repressed evil, he would have stretched forth (his) arm against it; he would 

have destroyed their seed( ? ? ) and their inheritance Where is he ( ?) 

today ? Is he sleeping ? Behold, his might is not seen. 

This passage has occasioned discussion among Egyptian scholars. 
Professors H. O. Lange, Ed. Meyer, J. H. Breasted, and others, claim 
messianic significance for it, declaring it to be a prophecy of a coming 
prince who should rescue and heal his people, restoring Egypt to her 
old-time place of prestige and power. A. H. Gardiner, on the other 
hand, presents a strong case for the view that the language is to be 
regarded as describing the activity of the god Re, the creator and 
preserver of mankind. He it is who is the "herdsman of mankind" 
and might have "perceived their nature in the first generation (of 
men) " and might have brought the race to an end and so have avoided 
the existence of the present evil age. His return to his earth will 
restore peace and prosperity. Whether or not the speaker refers to a 
messianic prince is uncertain, as a matter of fact; but it must be 
remembered that Egyptian mythology looked back to Re as the first 
king and that all succeeding kings were "sons of Re." Hence the 
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Egyptian messianic king would inevitably be thought of as a re-incar- 
nation of Re and might thus be spoken of as present at the first origins 
of the race. Indeed, we recall that Micah speaks of a coming 
Messiah "whose origins are from of old, from ancient time." It is 
to be noticed, however, as Gardiner reminds us, that Ipuwer does 
not predict the coming of the messianic ruler, but merely gives expres- 
sion to his longing that such an one might appear. Whether or not 
the thought is concerned with an individual Messiah in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the context is too uncertain to determine. But it 
is perfectly clear that there is here presented a longing for the coming 
of a golden age such as that so gloriously depicted and so confidently 
predicted by the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Finally, what is to be said regarding the relation of Israel's 
prophecy to that of her neighbors ? Certainly, they are not indebted 
to Israel for the gift of prophecy, for non-Israelitish prophecy ante- 
dates prophecy in Israel by centuries. On the other hand, are we 
compelled to say that Israel derived her prophecy in its earliest 
forms from her neighbors ? There seems to be no more reason for 
such a supposition than for the ultimate derivation of any of the other 
Israelitish religious institutions from abroad. Prophecy seems to have 
been a native product in Israel as elsewhere in the Semitic world. 
Semites all alike apparently possessed the original endowment of the 
prophetic spirit. But in Israel this spirit yielded its choicest fruit. 
To what extent, if any, Israel was directly influenced by her neighbors 
in general and Egypt in particular in the development of her prophetic 
gift it is hazardous to say in the light of the present imperfection of 
our knowledge concerning the commerce of ideas in the oriental 
world. It is very probable, however, that the prophets of Israel knew 
something of the activity of their fellows in Egypt. The only thing 
certain is that up to the present time no oriental nation has produced 
anything approaching the purity and power of Hebrew prophecy. 
Israel's prophets excel even those of Egypt in the nobility and sim- 
plicity of their conception of God and in the lofty purity and con- 
tagious passion of their ethical ideals. Granting Ipuwer the benefit 
of all doubts, he still fails to exalt ethics above ritual and to make it 
the supreme concern of the divine heart and mind. Here Amos and 
his followers stand without a rival. 



